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ON SOCIAL AFFECTION. 
[Continued from page 86 | 


Nor is focial happinefs lefs injured by that | 


femblance of fenfibility which it has become 
of late but too common to affume, for if we 
truit to the affertions of all thofe, who think 


proper to claim its pofleffions, how common, | 


how widely diffufed among the fons of men, 
ure and education be ; 
-e whofe heart hath ever melted at the fuffer. 


mo o> 6 
’ 


ings of dillrefs, whofe liberality bath ever been | 


poured out upon the children of penury, whofe 


fricudfhip and whofe love hath been permanent | 
and pure, when he thall flep forward in the | 


world, folicitous to extend the fphere of his 
benevolence, folicitous to claim kimdred with 
thofe of a congenial temper, with thofe whofe 
converfation or compolitions had impreffed 
him in their favour, how will he ftand aghailt, 
bow will his heart fink within him, when, in- 
ftead of fympathy and of charity, of focial and 
of domettic feeling, he thall find apathy and av- 
arice, find extortion and cruelty: 

That this is not an overcharged pidure, I 
am well convinced. ‘There are many, whofe 
writings breathe the very foul of fenfibility, 
with whom the flightelt impulfe of pity and 
diftrels ought to operate, and yet, unhappily 
for virtue, thefr compofitions and their lives, 
their fentiments and their actions, correfpond 
not. There are many, alfo, from whom the 
delineations of elegant diltrefs, the ftruggles of 
difaflrous love, or the plaintive forrowsof delud- 


ed innocence, will not fail to elicit the tear of 


fympathv ; but when objects of real diftrefs, 
when ficknefs and when poverty, when decrep- 
itude prefent themlelves, they fhudder at the 
light, they pafs on, they fiy the wretched 
mourner. 

It {hould, therefore, be a principle early in- 
culeated into the minds of our youth, that to 


be happy, is to be beloved, and that our enjoy- | 


ment will be commenfurate to our efforts in re- 
lieving the diftrefs and the mifery of others. 
Were this the cafe, how much of that wanton 
and pernicious cruelty would be avoided, as 
frequently the difgrace of manhood as of boy- 
ih years. 
ith fentiments of love and of efteem for thofe 
around them, to elicit their affection by each 


amiable exertion in their power, to vilit and | 


give fuccour to the fick aud the afflided, how 
often would the tear of rapture fill their eyes, 
how wonld the fweet fenfation dwell upon 
their hearts, and grow with their increafing 
years, 


m7 v? 


Ob, Chartiy ! our help ols nature's pride, 
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Lhou friend ta him who knows no frtend befidey 

a morning’s breath, or the fweet gale 
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That feats oer the tir’d pilgrim of the vale, 

ing qwith fracrance frefh his weary fraiits 
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*the incenfe of thy hoty flame : 

As aught in all the beauties that ador# 
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nuft this beft and fweetelt of the gifts of na- | 
and yet, alas! when | 


The azure heaven, or purple light of morn ? 

Ls aughi fo fair in evening’s ling’ ring gleam 

As from thine eye the meek and penfive beam, 

That falls, like Jaddeft moonlight on the hill 

And diflant grove, when the wide world is fill ? 
Bow es. 

Society has been aptly compared to a heap 


| of embers, which, when feparated, foon lan- 
| guith, darken, and expire, but, if placed to- 





| gether, glow with a ruddy and intenfe heat, 
| a juft emblem of the ftrength, the happinefs, 
_and the fecurity derived from the union of 
| mankind. The favage, who never knew the 
| bleffings of combination, and he, who quits 
| fociety from apathy or mifanthropic fpleen, 
| are like the feparated ember, dark, dead and 
| ufelefs, they neither give nor receive heat, 
| neither love or are beloved. To what atts of 
_heroifm and virtue, in every age and nation, 
has not the impetus of affeétion given rife ? 
| To what gloomy mifery, defpair, and even 
| fuicide, has not the defertion of fociety led ? 
| How often in the bufy haunts of men, are all 
' our noblefl, and gentleft virtues called forth ? 
And how, in the bofom of the reclufe, do all 
the foft emotions languifh, and grow faiat? 


| Not that the author of thefe Sketches is a foe 
| to retirement, he has elfewhere confefled him- 


felf its friend, he peaks but of him, who, dead 
to feeling, finks into the lap of cheerlefs foli- 
tude. That many individuals, from a peculiar 
turn of mind, are calculated to be of more ex- 
tenfive utility in retirement, than on the active 
ftage of life, he is well convinced. He is alfo 
perfectly aware that reiterated misfortune and 
perfidy, operating upon a warm and fanguine 
conftitution, will often hurry the moft amiable 
character into unmitigated feclufion ; but even 
in this cafe, as a proof that our affections to 
fupport life mutt, however {mall in degree, be 
engaged, let it be obferved that the moft re- 
clufe have generally had fome object for their 
tenderne(s, feme creature whofe attention they 
{trove to obtain, whofe interett in their welfare 





| forefeen misfortunes. 


they hoped to fecure, and, as a corroborating 
inftance of what has been advanced through- 
out this paper, it fhall be illuftrated with the 
following anecdote : 


A refpeétable character, after having long 


| figured away in the gay world at Paris, was 
| at length compelled to live in an obfcure re- 
Were our children taught to nour- | 


treat in that city, the victim of fevere and un- 
He was fo indigent, 
that he fubfifted only on an allowance from 
the parifh. Every week a quantity of bread 


| was fent to him fufficient for his fupport, and 
| 


yet at length, he demanded more, On this 
the curate fent forhim. He went: * Do you 
live alone 2’ faid the curate : ‘ With whom, 
fir,’ anfwered the unfortunate man, ° is it pol- 
{ible I fhould live ? I am wretched, you fee 
that I am, fince I thus folicit charity, and am 
abandoned by all the world.” “ But fir,”’ con- 
sinved the curate, “ if you live alone, why do 
you afk for more bread than is fufficient for 
vourfelf 2” The other was quite difconcerted, 





and at laft, with great reluctance, confefled 





een ened 


that he had a dog. The curate did not drop 
the fubject. He defired him to obferve, that 
he was only the diftributor of the bread that 
belonged to the poor, and that it was abfo- 
lutely neceffary that he fhould difpofe of his 
dog. ‘Ah, fir,’ exclaimed the poor man, 
weeping, ‘ and if I lofe my dog, who is there 
then to love me ” The good paftor, melting 
into tears, took his purfe, and giving it to him, 
“‘ take this, fir,” faid he ; * this is mine—this 
I can give.” 
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ON LIFE—AN ALLEGORICAL VISION. 
{From a Britifh Effayift.] 


A gentle afcent led to a lofty eminence, and 
on the fummit, was a level plain, of no great 
extent. The boundaries of it could not in- 
deed eafily be afcertained ; for as the afcent, 
on one fide, was eafy and gradual, fo the flope 
on the other continued almoft imperceptible, 
till it terminated at once in abrupt declivity. 

At the firft entrance of the hill, I obferved 
great numbers of infants, crawling on beds of 
primrofes, or fleeping on pillows formed by 
the mofs, They frequently {miled, and their 
iweet countenances feemed to exprefs a com- 
placency and joy in the confcioufnefs of their 
new exiltence. Many indeed weptand wailed, 


‘but their forrow, though pungent, was fhort, 


and the fight of a pretty leaf or flower would 
caufe a {mile in the midit oftheir tears, fo that 
nothing was more common than to fee two 
drops trickling down cheeks which were dims 
pled with fmiles. I was fo delighted with the 
{cenes of innocence, that I felt an impulfe to 
go and play with the little tribe, when jult as I 
was advancing, I felt a wand gently ftrike my 
fhoulder, and turning my eyes on one fide, [ 
beheld a venerable figure, with a white beard, 
and ina grey mantle elegantly thrown around 
him. 

‘My fon,’ faid he, ‘ I fee your curiofity is 
raifed, and I will gratify it ; but you muft nor 
move from this place, which is the molt ad- 
vantageous fpot for the contemplation of the 
fcene before you. 

‘Yon hill is the Hill of Life, a pageant which 
I have raifed by the magic influence of this 
wand, to amuie you with an inftrudive picture. 

‘ The beauteous innocents, whom you fee at 
the foot of the hill, prefent you with the idea of 
angels and cherubs, and of fuch is the kingdom 
of Heaven. Simplicity and innocence are 
their amiable qualities, and the more of them 
they retain in their afcent, the happier and 
lovelier {hall they be, during the reft of their 
journey. 

‘ But raife your eyes a little. You fee a 
lively train intent to learn, under the fage in- 
ftructors who accompany them, the eafieft.and 
fafeft way of afcending and defcending the 
hill which lies before them. They often run 
from the fide of their guides, and lofe them- 
felves among the fhrubs that bloflom around 
them. Some give no ear to inftruétion, and 
confequently are continually deviating among 
thorns, thiftles, nettles, and brambles. ‘Their 
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errors are at preient rettievable, and few fail 
in the pitfalls with which the hill abounds.— 
Joy illuminates their countenances. Theirs 
are the ruddy cheek, the fparkling eye, lively 
{fpirits, and unweary activity. They retain a 

reat {hare of the innocence with which they 
fet out, and therefore they are cheerful. En. 
viable age, ifreafon were mature! But folly, 
wantonneis, frowardnefs of temper, and ignor- 
ance greatly interrupt and {poil their enjoy- 
ments. Fruits of delicious tafte grow around 
them, and flowrets of the fweetelt fcent and 
moft beautiful colour, {pring up beneath their 
feet. But they foon grow tired of this lower 
part of the hill, and ambittoufly afpire at high- 
er eminences. 

‘ Behold them a few paces higher. They 
advance with eagernefs, and many of them 
forfake the guides which have conducted them 
thus far in their afcent. ‘They haiten in their 
courfe, nor do they adhere to the direct road, 
but deviate without fcruple. Some indeed 
return, but the greater part climb the hill by 
paths of their own choice, full of difficulty and 
danger. The pitfalls, which are placed in ev- 
ery part of the hill, are in this part very nume- 
rous, and not eafy to be avoided by thofe who 
forfake the high road. There are ‘ndeed no 
parts of the hill, in which a guide fs more ne- 
ceffary thanhere ; nor any, in which the trav- 
ellers are lefs inclined to feek his afliftance. 

« Ybu fee the beauty of the’ bloffoms. You 
hear the mufic of the birds: All nature feems 
to confpire in affording delight ; but too ma- 
ny of the travellers preferve not that innocence 
and fimplicity which are necefflary to give a 
tafte for the pleafures which are allowed. In- 
ftead of plucking the flowers which are known 
to be fafe and falutary, they defire none but 
fuch as are poifonous. The afpiring ardour of 
the travellers urges them to continue the af- 
cent, and by this time, you fee, they have 
reached the level fummit, where you obfervea 
prodigious crowd, all bufy in purfuit of their 
feveral objects. Their faces are clouded with 
care, and in the eagernefs of purfuit they neg- 
le&t thoie pleafures, which lie before them.— 
Moft of them have now loft a great fhare of 
their original innocence and fimplicity, and 
many of them have loft it entirely. 

‘ And now they begin to defcend. Their 
cheerfulnefs and alacrity are greatly abated. 
Many limp, and fome already crawl. The 
numbers diminifh almoft every ftep ; for the 
pitfalls are multiplied on this fide of the hill, 
and many of the travellers have neither ftrength 
nor fagacity to avoid them. Many delightful 
fcenes remain. Fruit in great abundance 
grows around them. But the greater part, 
you may remark, are carelefs of the obvious 
and natural pleafures, which they might reach 
and enjoy, and are eagerly digging in the 
earth for yellow duft, on which they have plac- 
ed an imaginary value. Behold one who has 
juft procured a load of it, under which he is 
ready to fink. He totters along, in hafte to 
find a hiding-place for it ; but before he has 
found jt, himielf is hidden from our eyes, for 
lo! while I fpeak, he is dropping into a pitfall. 
Moft of his companions-will follow him ; but 
you fee noone is alarmed by the example. 
The defcent is become very fteep and abrupt, 
and few there are who will reach the bottom 
of the hill. Of thofe few not one advances 
without ftumbling on the edge of the pitfalls, 
from which he can fearcely recover his feeble 


foot. Ah! while I fpeak, they are all gone.’ 
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And is this a picture of life? faid I; alas ! 
how little do the poffeffors of it feem to enjoy 
it! Surely fome error mutt infatuate them all. 
O fay, what it is, that I may avoid it, and be 
happy- 

‘ My fon,’ faid my benevolent guide, ‘ do 
not hattily form an opinion derogatory from the 
value of life. It is a glorious opportunity, af- 
forded by the Creator, for the acquilition of 
happinefs. Cait your eyes on yonder plain, 
which lies at the bottom of the hill, and view 
the horizon.’ 

I looked, and lo! a cloud tinged with pur- 
ple and gold, parted in the centre, and diiplay- 
ed a {cene, at which my eyes were dazzled. I 
clofed them awhile, to recover the power of vi- 
fion, and when I opened them, I faw the fig- 
ure of a perfon in whom majeity and benevo- 
lence were awfully united. He fat on a throne 
with every appearance of triumph, and at his 
feet lay acrofs. And I heard a voice faying, 
“Come again, ye children of men.’ And lo, 
the plain opened in more places than I could 
number, and myriads of myriads ftarted into 
exiftence, with bodies beautiful and glorious. 
And the voice proceeded, ‘In my Father’s 
houfe are many manfions.’ Ye have all fallen 
{hort of the perfection for which ye were creat- 
ed ; but fome have been leis unprofitable fer- 
vants than others, and to them are allotted the 
more exalted places of bliis ; but there remain 
maniions appropriated to all the fons of men. 
I have redeemed the very worit of them from 
the tyranny of death. Rife, therefore, to your 
refpective manfions. Enter into the joy of 
your Lord. He faid ; when the found of in- 
ftruments fweeter than the unpurged ear ever 
heatd, rang throughout Heaven’s concave. 
And the glorified bodies beneath rofe like the 
fun in the ealt, and took their places in the fev- 
eral planets, which form what is called our fo- 
lar fyftem. 1 was tranfported with the fight, 
and’ was going to fall on my knees, and {up- 
plicate to be admitted among the afpiring fpir- 
its, when, to my mortification, I thought I was 
fuddenly placed on the fide of the hill, where | 
had toclimb a fteep afcent. I wept bitterly, 
when my guide remonftrated with me on the 
unreafonablenefs of my tears, fince none were 
to be admitted to glory, who had not travel- 
led the journey which I had feen fo many oth. 
ers travel. ‘ Keep innocence,’ faid he, ‘ do 
juftice, walk humbly.’ He faid no more, but, 


preparing to depart, touched me with his rod, 
and I awoke. 


Exiraéts from the Hon. F Q. ADAMS’s Ora- 
tion, delivered at Cambridge, on his late induc- 
tion to the Profefforfhip of Rhetoric and Or. 


atory. 


“ The immeafurable fuperiority of ancient 
over modern oratory is one of the molt remark- 
able circumftances, which offer themfelves to 
the {crutiny of reflecting minds, and it is in the 
languages, the inftitutions and the manners of 
modern Europe, that the folution of a phenom- 
enon, fo extraordinary, mult be fought. The 
aflemblies of the people, or the fele& councils, 
or of the fenate in Athens and Rome were held 
for the purpofe of real deliberation, ‘The fate 
of meafures was not decided before they were 
propofed. Eloquence produced a powerful 
effect, not only uponthe minds of the hearers, 
but upon the iffue of the deliberation. In the 
only countries of modern Europe, where the 
femblance of deliberative afiemblies has begn 





preferved, corruption, here in the form of exec. 
utive influence there in the guife of party {pir- 
it, by introducing a more compendious mode 
of fecuring decifions, has crippled the fublimett 
efforts of oratory, and the votes upon quef- 
tions of magnitude to the interefts of natidns 
are all told, long before the queftions them. 
felves are fubmitted to difcuffion. Hence 
thofe nations, which for ages have gloried in 
the devotion to literature, {cience and the arts, 
have never been able to exhibit a fpecimen of 
deliberative oratory, that can bear a compari. 
fon with thofe, tranfmitted down to us from an- 
tiquity.”’ 

“ Religion indeed has opened one new ave- 
nue to the cafecr of eloquence. Amidf the 
facrifices of paganifm to her three hundred 
thoufand gods, amidit her fagacious and fol. 
emn confultations in the entrails of flaughtered 
brutes, in the flight of birds, and the feeding of 
fowls, it had nevér entered her imagination, to 
call upon the pontiff, the harufpex, or the an- 
gur for difcourfes to the people, upon the na- 
ture of their duties to their maker, their fellow. 
mortals, and themfelves. This was an idea 
too auguft to be mingled with the abfurd and 
ridiculous, or profligate and barbarous rites of 
her deplorable fuperitition. It is an inftitution 
tor which mankind are indebted to chriftiani- 


ty 3 introduced by the Founder himtelf of this « 


divine religion, and in every point of view wor. 
thy of its high original. Its effeéts have been 
to foften the tempers and purify the morals of 
mankind ; not in fohigh a degree as benevo- 
lence could wifh, but enough to call forth our 
{trains of warmett gratitude to that good being, 
who provides us with the means cf promoting 
our own felicity, and gives us power to ftand, 
though leaving us free to fall. Here then is 
an unbounded and inexhauttible field for elo- 
quence, never explored by the ancient orators, 
and here alone have the modern Europeans 
cultivated the art with much fuccefs. Iu vain 
fhould we enter the halls of juitice, in vain 
fhould we liften to the debates of femates for 
{trains of oratory worthy of remembrance, be- 
yond the duration of the occafion which called 
them forth. The art of embalming thought 
by oratory, like that of embalming bodies by 
aromaticks, would have perifhed but for the 
exercifes of religion. Thefe alone have in the 
latter ages furnifhed difcourfes, which 1smmd 
us, that eloquence is yet a faculty of the human 
mind.” 

Among the caufes, which have contributed 
thus to depreis the oratory of modern times, 
mutt be numbered the indifference, with which 
it has been treated, as an article of educa- 
tion. ‘The ancients had foltered an opinion, 
that this talent was in a more than utual de- 
gree the creature of dilcipline ; and it is one of 
the maxims, handed down to us as.the refult 
of their experience, that men mult be born to 
poetry and bred to eloquence ; that the bard 
is always the child of nature, and the orator 
always the iflue of inftraGtion. ‘This doctrine 
feems to be not entirely without foundation, 
but was by them carried in both its parts toan 
extravagant excels. 

«© The foundations for the oratorical talent, 
as well as thofe of the poetical faculty, mutt 
be laid in the bounties of nature ; and as the 
Mufe in Homer, impartial ia her diftribution 
of good and evil, ftruck the bard with blind- 
nef:, when the gave him the powers oi long, 
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her Silter, not unfrequently, by a like mixture 
of tendernels and rigour, beitows the blefling 
of witdom, while fhe refufes the readinefs of 
utterance. Without entering however into a 
duguifition, which would lead me far beyond 
the limits of this occafion, I may remark, that 
the modern Europeans have run into the ad. 
verfe extreme, and appear, during a confidera- 
ple period, in their tyitem of public education, 
to have paffed upon eloquénce 4 tentence ot 
rofeription. Even when they ftudied K4ete- 
ick as a theory, they neglected Oratory as an 
at; and while afliduoutly unfolding to their 
pupils the bright difplays of Greek and Roman 
eloquence, they never atteinpted to make them 
eloquent themfelves.”’ 
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Liberty, a neceffary fupport to Science. 


THE feeds of flavery are planted in the 
fl of luxury, nourifhed by the hand of 
Defpotifm, and fupported by vice and infi- 
celity; but freedom iprings {pontaneoufly 
in every quarter of the globe. ‘The voice 
of nature’s God, calling upon man, bids him 
ls free. On the fhores of flavery, the fons of 
freedom drop the tear of pity: There the 
groans of diftrefs figh in every wind, im- 
provement dies, and hope never lights up the 
{nile of joy in the human countenance. 

The grandeur of Italy is now no more. 
Celeftial freedom has long forfaken thefe 
blifsful abodes. Its laft itruggles filled the 
land with blood, and the barren vine now 
climbs the tottering pillars of lonely edifices ; 
or overfpreads thofe ruins, which were once 
the nobieft works of art. There thetree of 
{ciesce once {pread its fair branches over 
thofe,‘ who fcorned to relinquifh the rights 
of tiberty ;’ but its facred boughs are now 
fallen, and its roots left to moulder in the 
land ef ilavery. Learning can flourifh only 
where liberty is enjoyed, and where the fear 
ef no tyrant debafes the human mind. Re- 
krain freedom and you becloud the fun of 
icience. You exchange the fplendor of day 
forthe dark, the lonely fhades of night.— 
Wheré the defpot wields the {ceptre, fare- 
well to fcience and improvement,—their 
bright and cheering lamps are extinguithed 
by the unfeeling tyrant. Learning retires 
to the blifsful abodes of peace, liberty, and 
happinefs, 

Liberty expands the powers of the foul. 

seale and death retire at its approach. 
4e captive drops his chains, the pale cheek 
“ muery blufhes with returning health. 

ut the brighte(t flower in nature’s field 
‘des at the approach of flavery. Free from 
‘Sis the wretch upon the rack may {inile, 
md the extremes of torture may be envied. 

ft have Afric’s ficlds echoed to the 
groans of expiring liberty. Oft has the rude 
call of nature there clung to the heaving 
1, * 4 d 
, °M of a parent, till torn from it to em- 
© the manacles of flavery. But let re- 
“Bion {mile on the land of oppreffion, and 


the ~~ . yr 
tears of the captive ceafe to flow,—ty- 


ed 








ee pity, and embrace the opprefl-| 
‘i the arms of that affection, which ihalk 
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furvive the tomb. The lofs of freedom in- 
variably follows the triumph of vice. When 
the mighty Republics of the Eaft departed 
from thofe principles which had raifed them 
to eminence, liberty was buried’ undér the 
ruins of their temples; and feligion deigned 
not to dwell with thofe, who had wantonl 
obliterated her veftiges, and fpread deftruc- 
tion among her votaries. But when religion 
burit from the fhades of retirement, the arts 
revived, fociety emerged from a ftate of bar- 
barity. , 

Liberty cannot be enjoyed amidft the thick 
glooms of atheifm. France has exhibited its 
genuine fruits. The fun of freedom has 
there fet perhaps never to rife. From France 
atheifm {preads 


** Till o’er fome death-doomed land, diftaat in vain, 
It broods incumbent.”’ 


Liberty {miles that a few rays of virtue and 
religion yet beam on our land ; that a ¢e- 
leitial {park yet remains. For this, bc 
thorny path blooms with verdure, and the 
patriot leaps for joy. S. 


{punetiiegeeennnunehsmaeineneanenneees i, _ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A very elegant writer, who diftinguifhes 
himfelf in the (London) Monthly Magazine, 
by beautiful tranflations, accompanied with 
profe remarks, of fugitive pieces from the 
Greek, thus introduces a new and beautiful 
vetlion of Sappho’s immortal Ode.—P, Folio. 

Of that fublime ode, preferved by Longinus, 
Ambrofe Philips’s beawtifal™ tranilation: will 
never be equalled by any future attempts. — 
Yet it has been very jultly obferved that that 
exquilfite little poem fails in giving an ade- 
quate idea of the fire of the original. There 
is as much difference between them, as between 
the foul of Sappho and that of an European 
lover. I will, therefore, venture to prefent a 
tranilatron, which appears to me more literal, 
retaining the firft four lines of Philips, which it 
feems impoffible to render more exaélly. 

Ble as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly fits by thee, 

And hears and fees thee all the while, 

Softly fpeak and fweetly /mile.” 

Tis this has fet my heart on fire, 

And thrill’d my bofom with defire ; 

For when I fee thy form arife, 

All voice and found, that inflant dies ; 

My trembling tongue has loft its power : 

Slow fubtle fires my fain devour : 

My fight is fled ; around me fwim 

Low dizzy murmurs ; every limb 

Cold creeping dews o’erfpread ; I feel 

A /hivering tremor over me fical ; 

Paler than ghofis I grow 3 my breath 

Pants in /bort gafps ; I feem like death. 


EPIGRAM. 
All they whom life opprefs, and then bequeath 
Their goods to pious ules at their death, 
Are like thofe drunkards, who, when laid afleep, 
Difgorge the liquor which they cannot keep. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. | 
[Copied from the M. Anthology, tor Juoe, 1806. } 


NEW WORKS. 

Original Poems. By Thomas Green Feffen- 
den, Efq. author of Terrible Traétoration, 
&c. %2mo, pp. 204. Philadelphia, printed 
at the Lorenzo Prefs of E. Bronfon. 





gi 
Vol. 3d of the Hiftory of the rife, proprefs, 


and termination of the American Revolution ; 
interfperfed with biographical, political, and 
moral obfervations. In three volumes., By 
Mrs. Mercy Warren, of Plymouth, (Mats.) 

Mr. Merrill’s defenfive armour taken from 
him ; or, a reply to his Twelve Letters to the 
Authior, on the. mode and fubjeéts, of Baptifm : 
in which the liberties and privileges of Chrif- 
tians are réicued from the bondage which ¢clofe 
communion baptifts would impofe on them. 
By Sarouel Auttin, A. M. Worcefter, Lfaiah 
Thomas, jun. : 

An Inaugural Oration, delivered at the au- 
thor’s inftallation, as Boylfton Profeflor of 
Rhetorick and Oratory at Harvard Univerfi- 
ty, in Cambridge, Maffachufetts, on Thurfday 
12 June, 1806: By John Quincy Adams. 
Publifhed at the requeft of the Students. 8vo. 
Botton, Munroe and Francis. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

The Secret Hiltory of the Court of St. 
Cloud, a new and highly interefting work. 
J. Watts, Philadelphia, and I. Riley and Co. 
New-York. 

The three fir volumes of the Life and Pon- 
tificate of Leo the Tenth. By William Rof. 
co¢. 8vo. pp. rft vol. 464 ; 2d vol 422 ; 3d 
vol 460. Philadelphia, Lorenzo Prefs of E. 
Bronfon. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Life of Richard Cumberlan, Efq. New- 
York, Brifban and Brannan. 
Charnock’s Life of Lord Nelfon. New- 


York. Riley and Co. 8vo. 

WORKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

A new work, on the difcovery of a Specific 
for the cure and prevention of the Yellow Ma. 
lignant Fever, and diforders of the bilious, pu- 
trid, and malignant kind, followed by a difler- 
tation on the Cholera Infantum, the Lynanche 
Trachealis, or Croup, and by a new method 
for the certain cure of it~Adapted to perfons 
of every capacity. Addrefled to the citizens 
of the United States—By Dr. John J. Giraud. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price 2,50 bound. Baltimore. 

The Hiftory of Napoleon Bonaparte, Empe- 
rour of the French, and King of Italy, embel- 
lifhed with an engraving of the grand battle of 


Aufterlitz ; with an appendix, containing a 


comprehenfive view of the French revolution 
to the prefent crifis. 1 vol. 8vo. 2 dollars 
bound. Baltimore, Warner and Hanna. 





The Tablet will be publithed every week, 
until the prefent volume is completed. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The elegant eflay on Memory, which ap- 
peared inthe laft number of the ‘Tablet, 
will be read by all claffes with pleafure.— 
We hope the induftry of Loammi will rival 
his genius. 
‘ The Oak’ of Monos rears high its top, 
and f{preads wide its branches op the mount 
of Parnaffus. 
The lines of Bet1npa, “ on feeing a {pider 
expiring,” evince genius and tendernefs. 
We with « N.’ to lengthen his effays, and’ 
more frequently employ his pen; as the 
longer a good thing is the better. 

We regret that many valuable correfpon- 
dents have ceafed fo long to make commu- 
nications. 

We hope ¢ 8.’ will often favor us with 





eflays ;—they will be read with pleafure by 
the friends of religion and {cience. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








FOR THE LITERARY TABLET, 


THE OAK. 


NO tree than the tall oak more grand, 
Can the foreft produce ; 

And firft on the lift it muft ftand, 
In th’ extent of its ufe. 


The tempeft, though fiercely it blows, 
The ftrong oak never fears ; 

The winds but its firmne(s difclofe, 
Unimpaired by its years. 


The oak too extends a broad fhade, 
Which arrefts the mild breeze, 

And when the hot fun-beams invade, 
Twill exquifitely pleafe. 


A grove of proud oaks I will form, 
And [ll nurfe them with care— 
To fee them, defying the ftorm, 
Wave their tops in the air. 
Monos.. 





FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


Reflections occafoned by feeing a Spider expiring. 


POOR helplefs infect! haft thou then no friend, 
Whole ready hand may ward off urgent fate ? 


No one who will to thee aMfiltance lend 
And give to life a little longer date ? 


Ah no !—nor yet canft thou expect to find 
The boon of mercy thou fo oft denied. 
The fweeteft virtue of th’ all-feeing Mind 
Was banifh’d thee by tyranny and pride. 


How often haft thou fpread thy filken charms, 
To lure the wand’ring infect from its guard; 


How often feized it in thy cruel arms,: 
Nor waited jultice’s merciful award. 


But now thy cruel tyranny is o’er, 
And innocence is freed from painful fear ; 
She now can fport, from thy foft arts fecure, 
Nor dread her enemy in ambuth near. 


Be fuch the fate of :im,whofe treacherous heart 


Is practifed in the ways of winning guile ; 
Whofe foft feducing arts, confpire to part 


The frowning parent, from the weeping child. 


Oh! could the proud feducer; once but know 


The piercing anguifh of the parent’s break ; 
But feel his fair-one’s agonizing woe, 
Say—could his guilty bofom tafte of reft ? 


Not luxtr y’s deceitful, brilliant train, 
Nor titled wealth, his memory could eafe ; 


The pomp of power would ftill be tried in vain; 


No art can give the guilty confcience peace. 
BELINDA. 


—_—_— 














SELECTED POETRY. 








[The following lines were written by a Britith States- 
man of celebrity, now living—They breathe much 


morality and ingenuoufnefs.——-Col. Cent. 


I talk’d to my flattering heart, . 
And I chid its wild wandering ways ; 
{ charg’d it from Folly to part, 


THE LITERARY TABLET. 


And to hufband the beft of its days ; 
I bade it no longer admire 

The meteors that Fancy had dreft : 
I whifper’d, ’twas time to retire, 

And feek for a Manfion of Reft. 


A Charmer was lift’ning the while, 
Who caught up the tone of my lay ; 
O come then, fhe cried, with a {mile, 

And I'll fhew you the place and the way: 
I followed the witch to her home ; 

And vow’d to be always her guett: 
“ Never more, I exclaim’d, will Lroam, 
“In fearch of the Manfion of Reit.’’ 


But the fweeteft of moments will fly ; 
Not long was my fancy beguil’d, 
For too foon | contefs’d, with a figh, 
That the Syren deceiv’d, while the {mil’d. 
Deep, deep, did fhe ftab the repofe 
Of my trufting and innocent breatt, 
And the door of each avenue clofe, 
That led tothe Manfion of Relt. 


Then Friendfhip entic’d me to ftray, 
Thro’ the long magic wiles of romance, 
But I found that he meant to betray, 
And thrunk from the Sorcerer’s glance ; 
For Experience has taught me to know, 
That the foul which reclin’d on his breaf, 
Might tofs on the billows of woe, 
And ne’er find the Manfion of Rett. 


Pleafure’s path I determin’d to try, 
But Prudence I met in the way, 
Conviction flafh’d light from her eye, 
And appear’d to illumine my day : 
She cry’d—as fhe fhew’d mea grave, 
With nettles and wild flowers drefs’d, 
O’er which the dark cyprefs did wave— 
“ Behold there, the Manfion of Reft.” 


She fpoke—and half vanifh’d in air, 
For fhe faw mild Religion appear, 
With a {mile that would banifh Defpair, 
And dry up the penitent tear ; 
Doubts and fears from my bofom were driven, 
As preffing the Crofs to her breatt, 
And pointing ferenely to Heaven, 
She fhew’d the true Manfion of Reft. 


From the Dartmouth Gazette. 


ODES FOR INDEPENDENCE, 
1806. 
BY M. BRADLEY. 
Tune—Adams &F Liberty. 
I. 
Raife high your glad voices ye children of fame, 


This day were your fetters of flavery broken ; 
CoL_umBians you are, and if proud of your name, 


) 70-day make it known, and may this be your token— 


Bid adieu to dull care, of contention beware, 
Then kneel at the altar of Freedom and [wear, 
Till the laft mournful knell of all nature fhall toil, 
No tyrant fhall rule us, no defpac control. 


IT. 
Shall Britain again dye with carnage our plains, 
And George rule our land ‘4 1N ALL CASES WHAT-— 
EVER,’ 
Send o’er his vile lordlings with fetters and chains, 
And we wear his fhackles ? no, never—no, never. 
Should occafions demand, we’ll colleét on the ftrand 
And fight till our bones bleach the fhores of our land 
For until the dread knell, &c. 


jt Se 
Let favour’d Napolean govern his own, 
And fmile o’er the wrongs of his much injur’d nation ; 
While footfteps of blood may be track’d to histhrone, 





The groans of his vi&tims confirm his damnation ; 





His intention we f{can, ‘tia to fubj 
Bat curft be his vilenefs, and non 
For until the diead krell, &c, 


ugate man, 
plus’d his plaa; 


IV. 


Columbia, thou deareft of nations, all hail ! 
How far-diftaat ages will {mile at thy ftory— 


The fame of old Greece will no longer prevail, 


Aud Rome be eclips’d in the blaze of thy glory, 


Our glad fongsto the tkies in full chorus th 
Till the ftars catch the found and loud echo 
Till the laft mournful knell, &<. 


all rife, 
replies, 


Vv. 

Thy fons fhall exceed what all nations have done 
(Their might let fell tyrants behold and take watate 
Thy daughters be veftals more pure than the fun 
Tranfceading in beauty the bluthes of morning— 

And thus favour’d we'll saife, our warm tributes of 

praife, 
To the God of our Fathers, the ancient of days: 
And until the dread knell, &c. : 


g)s 


Vi. 
By union cemented, our empire fhall fland, 
Unmov’d asa rock, waxing ftronger aad ftronger, 
rill he whofe bold ftrides {weep the ocean and land, 
In thunder pronounces, that ‘* time is no longer,” 
Then Columbia mutt fall,when the heavens like a {croll 
Pafs away, and confufion has feiz’d upon all, 
But until this dread knell of all nature thal] toll, 
No tyrant fhall rule us, no defpot control, 





Tune—Ode on Science. 


Fair Freedom’s temple towers fublime, 
Secur’d by Heroes wife and brave, 
Where Gallia hop’d in former time, 
And Britain fince, to fix her grave. 
And {cience too ferenely mild, 
Charm’d, fees her children feek the fkics, 
Sees gardens grace our lonely wild, 
And cities in our defarts rife. 


Columbians hail! ’tis Freedom’s day, 
To Freedom’s altar hafte away, 

There all your vows and honour’s pay 
And place in virtue all your truit. 

Here health and peace and friendfhip reign, 
Bright Freedom’s never-failing train, 


To cheer the Patriot, blefs the Swain, 


And prove that Heav’n regards the juft. 


How fancy darts her eagle eye, 

And kens Columbia’s future fame— 
When not a land beneath the {ky 

Shall boat fo great, fo good a name. 
Thy crops fhall yellow ev’ry plain, 

Thy cattle graze a thoufand hills, 
Thy flutt’ring canvafs fhade the main, 

While with its load old ocean fwells. 


Thus Heaven-protected, may thy fails, 
Till ev’ry earth-born blefling fails, 
Flap high in Fortune’s profp’rous gales, 
While diltant Nations bow to thee. 
And when unpeer’d thy fame {hall rife, 
Above the clouds, above the ikies, 
May time’s laft accent, as he dies, 
Proclaim Columbia great and free. 


IF neither brafs nor marble can withfand 

The mortal force of Time’s deftructive hand! 

If mountains fink to vales, if cities die, 

And lefs’ning rivers mourn their fountains 
dry— , 

When mv old caffock, faid a Welch divines 

Is out at elbows, why fhould I repine ? 


——— 
— 
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